“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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A DOG THAT STOOD ON HIS DIGNITY. 


Ile was not our dog. . . . We had been terribly 
frightened about mad dogs when we were children, 
and so had grown up with a most unreasonable 
dread of the whole canine race. . .. Bruno was a 
great, shaggy, black dog, as big as a calf of six 
weeks old. He was kept as a watch-dog in a large 
store ; and when our home fell to us in the rooms over 
said store, he seemed to think that he had us also in 
his charge. The people before us had made much 
of him, inviting him up stairs, letting the baby ride 
on his back, or go to sleep with him on the floor, 
and treating him to a taste of all the nice tidbits 
that were brought into the house. Of course he soon 
concluded that ke had the freedom of the place. 

He had such large, pleasant eyes, so full of be- 
nevolence, and of fun too, that it is a mystery how I 
could help liking him. But if he had beep a lion or 
a big bear, I could not have been more nearly 
scared to death than I was the day of our arrival, 
when, looking up from a basket of dishes that I was 
unpacking, 1 saw his huge form in the doorway. 
Over went the basket, and, with a marvellous spring, 
I went over the basket, clear into an adjoining 
' room, where I shut the door with a bang, locked it, 

and then screamed for dear life. 
one out of doors whistled cheerily, and the monstrous 
os went bouncing down the stairs, to my great 
relief. 


Just then some’ 


|. 


I saw no more of him that day; but the next 
morning he paid me a visit. I had just ergs the 
gridiron over a nice bed of coals, and held in my 
hand a plateful of juicy steak cut ready for broil- 
ing, when I heard a panting sound close by me, and, 
looking round, there stood Bruno, with ‘his great 
open mouth nearly on a level with my shoulder. I 
was too frightened to s:ream or to run away. 
first thought was the necessity of coaxing rather than 
fighting, if haply I might escape with my life. 


Trembling, I held out to him a bit of the raw meat. . 


The immense jaw gave one snap, and the bit van- 
ished. Another and another followed, until only a 
tiny morsel remained for my husband’s breakfast. 
Could I not, in some way, save that? I made sev- 
eral steps backward towards the door, and hope 


| began to spring up in my heart. But Bruno, alas! 


had been taught to speak for what he wanted; and 
now, with one eye on the remnant in the dish, he 
tipped his head back, and — spoke. That was 
enough. I threw him the meat in despair, just man- 
aging, as I did so, to get cut of the room. I don’t 
think my husband particularly enjoyed breakfasting 
on.dry toast alone; but he had taken an unaccounta- 
ble fancy to the dog, and I remember that I thought 
the scanty fare a suitable punishment for such a 
taste. * He'll run mad, and bite you; and then you 
will have the hydrophobia, and bite me,” I said, 
when, manlike, he tried to reason with me. As if a 
ine seal fears could ever be made amenable to rea- 
son!... 

“If you really do not like to have him come up 
stairs,” said Bruno’s master, “ you have only to tell 
him so. He will understand, and take the hint.” 

I had never yet spoken to him, except to coax 
him hypocritically when his presence frightened me. 
“Poor Bruno! Good fellow!” was all I had ven- 


tured to utter. 


But I had little faith if the remarkable intelli- 
gence that would enable him to take a hint that was 
sometimes thrown away upon my own species. Nev- 
ertheless, I thought the experiment worth trying. 
That very noon Bruno appeared about dinner-time, 
just dropping in a moment to see what I was up to. 
He had a habit of doing this at meal times; and, if he 
was hungry, it was a particularly inconvenient time 
to receive him. So, without even the politeness of 
saying good-morning, I began: — 

“ Bruno!” 

He looked up, and opened his mouth expectantly. 

“ Bruno,” said I, speaking slowly but impressively, 
“you must go down stairs directly; and don’t you 
ever show your face up here again.” 


Poor Bruno! He had been wagging his tail ever 
since he came in, out of pure good will. He looked 
up at me wistfully, just a moment, to be sure that I 
was in earnest. I can’t say that there were not 
tears in his eyes: I am sure the happy light went 
out of them; but, with only the mute protest of a 
look, he. turned away, and went out of the room. 


At first I could not believe he so well understood —* 


me; but no persuasion of my husband’s, not even the 
promise of the nicest beefsteak, could induce him to 
enter our doors. Neither could he be coaxed to ap- 
proachme. He neverseemed to be aware of my pres- 
ence; and if I met him anywhere about the premises, 
and stopped to speak to him, he passed on as compos- 
edly as it I had been invisible. Somehow I got the 
better of my cowardice when I found that he would 
have nothing to do with me; and I actually sought an 
intimacy with him, but in vain. He would guard 
most faithfully any thing that I intrusted to his care, 
—magnanimously returning good for evil, and heap- 
ing coals of fire on my head; but I had rejected the 
affection he offered me, and lost it forever. — Mrs. 
H. C. Gardner, in Unitarian Herald. 
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THE WHALE’S COMPASS. 


THE unerring exactness with which the sperm 
whale will pursue his way across the trackless 
ocean for a whole day without deviating from his 
course a single point of the compass, as whalemen 
have often remarked them to do, is truly astonishing. 
The manner in which their reason or instinct guides 
them on such an unvarying course must needs be a 
matter of conjecture. May it not be that their vis- 
ual organs being as well adapted to the watery ele- 
ments in which they move as ours are to the air, 
they are able to penetrate the watery depths and 
recesses, and are guided by the visible objects be- 
neath them? Without some such guidance no ani- 
mal, not even that reasoning creature, man himself, 
can long pursue an unvarying course. Instinct may 
urge an animal when to move, but something dis- 
cernible must aid its way through the deep with 
such precision. He— 


“ Whose creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created "’ 


has made the hidden highways of the seas they in- 
habit as clear to their perceptions as are the high- 
ways of the land to ours. 
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WHY THE QUAKER BOUGHT A HORSE. 


ONE BIRTHDAY, 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


Wnuenre the willows that overhang the lane 
Make a pleasant shade in the golden weather, 
Through gleams that flicker on flank and mane, 
The mare and her colt come home together. 
Over them softly, one by one, 
I see the yellowing leaflets fall, 
And lie like brighter spots of sun 
On the faded turf and gray stone wall. 


REMARKABLE FRENCH DOGS. 


M. Rovrt, the owner of the dogs, had been for 
ten years professor in an institution for deaf mutes, 
which suggested to him the idea of trying to what 
point a similar system of education could develop 
the intelligence ot dogs. He had also had some ex- 
periences as a prestidigitateur; and these two pro- 
fessions combined to render his exhibitions truly 
wonderful. M. Rouil came by invitation to Mr. 
Hamerton’s house, bringing with him two of his 
dogs, — Blanche, a poodle, and Lyda, a cross between 
a poodle and a spaniel. A number of guests were 
gathered to witness the performance; and all agree 
in corroborating the statements of Mr. Hamerton. 

A large table was placed in the centre of the 
room; and on it were laid some cards on which the 
letters of the alphabet were printed in large capitals. 
M. Rouil then told Blanche to spell /romage pone’ 
Ske immediately picked out an F. an R, and an O, 
and then scemed to hesitate. 


BY EUGENE SUE. 


THE winter of 1732 was very cold. The pave- 
ment, become very slippery by the frost, did not 
present any hold for the horses’ feet; and one of — 
these animals, harnessed to a large cart heavily la- — 
den with wood, was utterly unable to advance a step 
forward, while the carter, a powerful fellow, was be- 
laboring the poor brute with his heavy whip, strik- 
ing him over the head with relentless ferocity. 
Breathless, and struggling violently, the poor horse 
was so exhausted by his continued and severe efforts, 
that, in spite of the cold, he was covered with sweat 
and foam. Now, throwing himself into his collar 
with desperate exertion, he tugged so vehemently 
that the stones beneath his feet threw out sparks of 
fire; now, far from being discouraged, he backed a 
few paces to take breath, and again essayed, but in 
vain, to draw his load. Twice did he nearly fall, his 


Of all the scenes in my life, to-day, 
That is the one which I remember; 
How sweetly on all the landscape lay 
The mellow sunlight of September! 
It slept in the boughs of the hazy wood, 
On glimmering stubble and stacks of grain; 
And there at the farm-yard bars we i 
While the mare and her colt came up the lane. 


The bright leaves fell, and over us blew 
The fairy balloons of the air-borne thistle, 
As, pricking her ears at the call she knew, 
With whinny and prance at voice and whistle, 


“You only give us 


knees touched the pavement; the carter raised him Coquettish and coy, she came with her foal; three letters: there are seven;” said M. Rouil. j 
by the bit, leaving the mouth of the animal raw and | Oh, well I remember, — his neck and ears Blanche then found M, A, G, E, and tke word was 
Sealing. A third time, after a violent effort, he | By her great gray side shone black as a coal, complete. 

fell on his knees, one leg entangled beneath him: he Aud Sie ings slender and 


She was then asked to translate; and the word 
pferd (horse) was written in German characters .on 
aslate. Blanche read it, or pretended to do so, and 
put her paw on the slate as a sign that she under- 
stood. “ Give ittousin French,” said M. Rouil; and 
the word cheval was immediately produced. “ Now 
in English,” and without hesitation she found the 


could not recover himself, but fell on his side, where 
he lay trembling, bathed in sweat, and his eyes 
fixed on his brutal owner. The rage cf his master 
then knew no bounds; and after breaking his whip 
over the head of the horse, who, kept down by the 
shafts, lay groaning on the stones, he began kicking 


With hands on the bars, and curly head bare, 
I stood, while farm-boy Fred, who was taller, 
Reached over and shook at the proud, shy mare 
A handful of oats in my hat, to call her. 
Then a form I loved came close behind, 
A hand I loved on my shoulder lay, 
And a dear voice spoke, — so gentle and kind, 


the unfortunate animal on the nostrils. The spec- 
tators of this cruel sight looked on with apathy. 
The fellow, finding the horse did not move, took a 
bundle of straw, twisted it in the form of a torch, 
and, taking a match from his pocket, said, “1 roast 
the varment; pr’aps that’ll make him get up.” At 
this moment a Quaker stopped, and pushed his way 
among the crowd. When he saw the carter go 
toward the fallen horse, with the intention of apply- 
ing the blazing straw to his body, a shudder ran 
through his frame, and his countenance expressed 
the utmost compassion. Unable for a moment to 


endure this scene, the Quaker approached the carter | 


and took him by the arm, who turned with a mena- 
cing look, as he shook the torch. “ Friend,” said the 
Quaker in ‘a calm tone, showing the carter fifteen 


louis-d’or, which he held in his hand, “ wilt thou sell’ | 


me thy horse fer this gold ?’’— “ What do ye say?” 


inquired the carter: “ will ye give me that sum for | 


the brute?” and treading out the light beneath his 
feet. “Fifteen louis,” said the Quaker. “ But why 


should ye buy the horse?” —* ‘That is nothing to | 


thee. Jf thou sellest thy horse, thee must un!oad thy 


cart, unharness the horse, and assist him to rise.”— | 


the gold cood ?” — Take it to the nearest shop 
and inquire.” The carter soon returned, saying, 
“It is a bargain.” — Then unshackle the poor horse, 
for he is crushed by the weight of his burden.” — 
The bystanders lent their aid to free the horse. The 
poor animal was bleeding in many places; and, such 


was his terror of the carter, he trembled at his | 


approach. “But I can’t tell why you bought the 
old brute,” said the carter. “I can tell thee: it was 
to free him from thy cruclty that I bought him,” 
replied the Quaker. 


GENERAL GRANT ON CRUELTY 10 ANIMALS. 


In 1864, at City Point, Va., the General of the | 
Army strolled along the wharf, smoking his cigar. | 
One day, seeing a big, raw-boned teamster belabor- | 
ing one of his wheel mules with a billet of wood, and | 
cursing him roundly, he quietly said, “ My man, stop | 


beating that mule.” Rawny, looking around at the 
little unostentatious-appearing person in a_ plain 
blouse, — “ Say, be you driving these here mules, or be 
-1?” and bat, crack, again went the cudgel, the mule 
dodging, and jumping the tongue. “ Well,” said the 
general, “I think I have sutiicient authority here 


to stop your cruelty to that animal; ” and, turning to | 
the oflicer in charge of the train, he ordered him to | 


have the teamster “ tied up,” for twenty-four hours, 


when he returned to camp, and report the fact to | 


his headquarters when done. The news spread 
rapidly from camp to camp, and there was much less 
mule-mauling after that. 


Ah, would I could hear its tones to-day ! — 


‘“« There isn’t a handsomer colt in town! 

Just look at that beautiful breast and shoulder! 
His color will change to a chestnut brown, 

To match your curls, as he grows older. 
This is your birthday — let me see! ” 

The hand went higher and stroked my head: 
“Til make you a present — what shall it be?” 

“O father! give me the colt!” 1 said. 


And the colt was mine — how proud was I! 
The white doves croaked on the low brown gable, 
The silken swallows went skimming by, 
Flying in and out of the sunlit stable. 
So well I recall each sight and sound 
That filled the heart of the happy boy, 
And left one day in my memory crowned 
Forever with color and light and joy. 


A GOOD WORD FOR NAPOLEON III. 


SPEAKING with some officers about horses, he 
said, “ Gentlemen, the horses in this place are excel- 
lent for war, but they are wild because they have 
been badly treated. We can do much more with 
horses by treating them kindly than roughly.” 

It is said that when at Wilbelmshthe in the cold 
winter of 1871, he regularly fed the birds from his 
window. 


How tue Bison ARE SLAUGHTERED.— From 
the “ Denver News ”we clip the following: The sta- 
tion of Dodge City, on the Atchison, ‘Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Road, is the principal point of shipment 
of the buffalo meat and hides in Kansas. They do 
very little there besides outfit hunters, barter and 
quarrel over their game, extinguish disputes and dis- 
puters at the point of arms, and have lively times 
generally. The arithmetic of the extinction of the 
bison of the plains is terrible, and if the statistics 
be right it would seem that the flush times in meat 
and hides cannot last long. The railroad reached 
Dodge on the 23d of last September, and since that 
time 43,029 hides have been shipped, and in the 
same brief season 1,436,260 pounds of buffalo meat. 
Each hide counts a buffalo slain, and 43,000 hides 
in three months convey an idea of the magnificent 
butchery that forecasts the speedy extinction of the 
prairie denizen. The buffalo that are killed in 
summer or early autumn in wanton cruelty, mis- 
called sport, and for food by the frontier residents, 
are not taken into this account. 

The greater portion of this meat has been shipped 
to Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, and other East- 
ern cities. The above figures, though indicating an 
immense slaughter, do not represent the total of this 
season’s hunt. The grand total for the season of 
1872-3, around Dodge, will probably reach 100,000 


head. 


— Our Young Folks. 


letters for horse. 

She then performed the remarkable feat of cor- 
recting a mistake in orthography. Mr. Hamerton 
wrote the word méson on the slate instead of maison 
(house); and, on being asked where the error was, 
Blanche pointed to the letter £, and then picked out 
an A and an /. 

In spite of her success, the animal seemed to ac- 
complish her work with considerable effort, and made 
sounds of complaint. ‘The authority of her master, 
although exercised with great centleness, seemed ir- 
resistible as that of a magnetizer over his subject. 
Perceiving this, Mr. Hamerton suggested giving her 
a rest; and she was allowed to retire to a corner and 
enjoy some bonbons, while Lyda tock her place on 
the table. Some numbers were now substituted for 
the letters of the alphabet. Several problems were 
written on the slate, which Lyda apparently solved 
without difliculty. 

Her master then proposed trying a little mental 
arithmetic, and said, ** Lyda, if you had ten pieces of 
sugar, and met ten Prussian dogs, how many pieces 
would you, a French dog, give to each Prussian? ” 
Lyda replied to this question by pointing out the zero 
with great energy. ‘And how,” said her master, 
“if you were to share with me?” Lyda took the 
figure 5, and gave it to him. Mr. Rouil then went 
out for a moment, while-Mr. Hamerton asked the 
dog for several numbers successively, which she 
brought without the slightest hesitation. 

Blanche then came forward, and a pack of playing 
cards was spread on the table, M. Rouil holding 
another pack in his hand, and asking the company to 
choose a card from it. Without making any mistake, 
Blanche immediately brought the corresponding card 
from the pack on the table. 

She then played a game of cards with a young 
lady, and was beaten; after which she'took refuge in 
a corner with an air of deep humiliation. 

The most surprising feat of all came next. A 
pack of cards was spread on the floor in the next 
room, and the door nearly closed. M. Rouil told 
one of the guests to ask the dog in a whisper to 
fetch any card he chose to name. Theace of spades 
was called for. Blanche went in search of it, and 
immediately returned with the right card in her 
mouth. 

Mr. Hamerton himself then examined the dog 
again in her literary acquirements and she trans- 
lated the word chicn (dog) into English ; and spelt the 
the word feu (fire) without difliculty ; but at this 

int M. Rouil interposed, and said gently, “ That 
is very weil for the singular, now give us the plural.” 
Wonderful as it seems, Blanche at once picked out 
the letter X, and gave it to Mr. Hamerton. 

This account is almost incredible ; but the facts are 


| vouched for by Mr. Hamerton, who, however, offers 


| 
| 
| 


Our Dumb Animals. 


no satisfactory explanation of them. “If the dogs 
had been less clever,” he says, “ we might have be- 
lieved in their actual knowledge; but they really 
knew too much. Being convinced that there was 
some communication between them and their master, 
I had invited several very intelligent friends to be 
present, telling them that my object was to discover 
the system of M. Rouil, and asking their assistance. 
They watched as closely as I did, but could discover 
nothing.” During many cf the performances M. 
Rouil stood before the fire-place at some distance 
from the dogs, and made no motion with either feet 
or hands, nor did he advance or retreat a single step. 
There could therefore be no communication through 
the motions of his body. ‘The dogs performed equally 
well when their backs were turned to their master, 
which forbids the supposition that they were guided 
by hiseye. And the tones of his voice, though en- 
couraging and exciting, as if he were speaking to a 
child, revealed nothing that could be interpreted as a 
method of communication. The only supposition 
left was that the dovs might be guided by the sense 
of smell; but, as M. Rouil stood at some distance 


from the table, and could not have known before- | 


hand what words would be called for, it was impessi- 
ble that he should have touched the cards in any 
way to guide the dogs by the scent. ‘TLe whole 
performance seems inexplicable. 

— Translated for “ Our Dumb Animals.” 


MONKEY SAGACITY. 


Ir was a wild and dreary part of the country, in 
the plains of India, while journeying, that one day 
a friend and self sat down under the shade of a ban- 
yan tree; and we were enjoying a meal of various 
edibles, when we were disturbed by the arrival and 
the noise of a troop of large black-faced monkeys : 
the branches overhead literally swarmed with them. 
They looked on us as interlopers, no doubt; and for 
some time their gestures appeared so menacing that 
we were apprehensive they would dispute the ground 
with us. We had just risen from our meal, when, to 
our surprise, one of the monkeys —a young one — 
fell down from a high branch at our feet. It was 
quite dead. The clamor that arose above us on the 
oceurrence of this calamity was deafening. The 
whole assembly of monkeys clustered together for a 
confab. Long and loud were the chatterings, and 
various the grimaces of the tribe, each individual vie- 
ing with the other in the loudness of his tongue. 
Their looks and gestures made it apparent that they 
suspected us as being the cause of the death of their 
juvenile comrade. But we were unarmed, and the 
good sense of the monkeys seemed to tell them that 
there must be some other culprit. Having come to 
this conclusion, one monkey, apparently the senior 
and leader of the whole tribe, separated himself from 
the rest, ran to the spot on the branch whence the 
young monkey had fallen, examined it carefully, 
smelt the branch, and then glided nimbly down one of 
the pillars or pendent roots, and came to the corpse 
of the monkey, took it up, examined it minutely, par- 
ticularly the shoulder, where there was a small 
wound. Instinct immediately turned suspicion into 
certainty. He placed the corpse on the ground 
again, and, turning his gaze in every direction, en- 
deavored to pierce the foliage in bis search for the 
murderer. After a little while something seemed to 
rivet his attention. In an instant he had mounted 
the tree, sprung to the spot, and with one clutch had 
seized a long whip snake, with which he hastened to 
the ground. Now occurred a most curious scene. 
The whole monkey rabble, following their leader, 
were on the ground almost as soon as he; then as 
many as could ranged: themselves on each side of the 
snake. Each monkey put his hand on the reptile, 
clutching hold of the skin of the back tightly. Ata 
given signal the executioners dragged the writhing 


snake backward and forward on the ground till | 


nothing was left of the murderer but the backbone. 
The mode of execution was effectual, and, in the 
way it was carried out, showed the clear under- 
standing which the monkey language conveys. 


| 
| 


SONG OF A NEW-YORK OMNIBUS HORSE. | 


A roor old stage-horse, Jank and thin, 

Not much else than bones and skin, 

I jog along, week out, week in, 

Kicked and cursed, and meanly fed, 
Jammed in the side, and jerked by the head; 
And the thing I can’t at all make out, 

Ts, what on earth it’s all about. 


Why was I made to toil and tug 

For this odd little human bug, 
Two-legged, dumpy as a jug, 

Who sits aloft my ribs to batter? 

Or why was he made, for that matter? 
And if I needs must be created, 

Why is it that I was not fated 

To prance and curvet, finely mated, 
Silver-harnessed; sleek and fat, 

With groom and blanket, and all that ? 


~ 


Here I go, day after day, 

Pounding and slipping down Broadway, 
Dragging these curious biped things, 
With forelegs gone, and yet no wings: 
Where they all go to, I don’t know, 

Nor why in the world they hurry so, 
Nor what good use Heaven puts them to! 


It wasn’t my fault, you see, at all, 

That my joints grew big and my muscles siyg!!, 
Aud so I missed of a rich man’s stall. 

I’m clumsy, crooked, stupid, slow: 

Yet the meanest horse is a horse, you know, 
And his ribs can ache with a kick and blow, 
As well as the glossiest nags that go; 

And pray, how long will they use me so? 


CATS, CATMINT, AND VALERIAN, 


ALTHOUGH averse to vegetation in general, cats 
are very fond of the plant called catmint, or by mar- 
ket people “catnip.” If you wish to please your cat 
very much, buy her a bunch of this: she will eat 
some of it, roll over the rest, and show great delight 
in it. In winter you can only get it in a dried state, 
yet I think cats like it in this form equally well. 

It is curious to watch a cat who sees this plant for 
the first time. Her surprise and then her pleasure 
are very evident. Kittens do not care for it. 

There is another plant of which they are even 
fonder than of catmint; that is valerian. Get at 


the druggist’s five cents’ worth of the root of this | 


plant; being very strong, it will last a cat several 
weeks. Even the paper in which it has been 
wrapped is agreeable to them. 
quantity of this out with you, and bestow it upon 
cats here and there, as you happen to meet them 
in stores and elsewhere, you will confer great pleas- 
ure upon them; and, when you appear again in the 
same places, you will find every cat you thus be- 
friended will recognize you, and, by rubbing against 
you, will seem to thank you for former favors, and to 
solicit future ones. — Corr. Young Folks News. 


TREATMENT OF OLD HORSES. 


Peruaps the most inhuman treatment that an old 
animal receives falls to the lot of the horse. 
to travel on the road with the young and vigorous, 


draw one-half of the plow in the field all day beside | 


the more than equal mate, and is allowed the same 
time to eat and rest. i 
or bad fitting harness, it belongs to “ Old Dick;” and 


If you take a small | 


It has | 


If there is a defective collar — 


when by over-task he is reduced to almost worthless- 
ness, he is sold, perhaps, into the hands of some bar- 


barian, because he is almost worthless; and, after 


dragging around a short time, dies an “old scrub” | 


at the age of twelve years. A horse should not be 


old until he is twenty; and we have known many | 


very vigorous several years in advance of that; and 


the secret of their longevity was not in the peculiar | 


vitality of the horse, but a genuine humanity in the 
owner. 
It does not injure a horse to labor, any more than 


it does a man; and it is only by over-exertion, expo- — 


sure, and ill treatment, that it is jaded at the time 
when it should be in its prime. When men learn to 


exercise humanity towards animals for the-right of 


it, which should be a sufficient incentive, they will 
find a second compensation.in the way of absolute 
money profit. — Exchange. 


MORE ABOUT ENGLISH SPARROWS, 


Two or three years ago a few small bird-houses 
were placed in the trees. Soon a single pair of spar- 
rows was seen at the window of one of the houses. 
Now the chatter of the large army of sparrows drives 
away every thought of sleep after the sun’s light be- 
ins to streak the east, so rapidly have they increased. 
A close ebserver of these birds informs us that the 
marriage contract among them lasts but one year, 
and generally only through the summer. During the 
winter they live a life of single blessedness. In the 
spring the gentleman sparrow makes the acquaint- 
ance of one of the fair sex among his race, and 
secks, and woos, and wins her heart. The ceremony 
is simple, the outfit unostentatious, and the wedding 
trip is economically short. A home is the attractive 
feature of married life among the sparrows, and 
without delay they begin to construct their curiously- 
wrought house. This’ completed, they commence 
the important business of housekeeping. None of 
them expect to board. ‘There are no Delmonicos, 
or Grand Ceatra!s, or Metropolitans, or Fifth Ave- 
nue hotels among them. They keep no servants, 
and make no display of living. They do their own 
work, and make their own toilet. 

Their house completed, in a few days the principal 
room, which serves as a kitchen, dining-room, nur- 
sery, and parlor, is made the receptacle of four ex- 
quisitely beautiful little eggs. In three short weeks 
the eggs give place to four sprightly sparrow babies. 
These pass rapidly through the period of babyhood, 
childhood, and youth, and soon arrive at the interest- 
ing age of manhood and womanhood, and leave the 
paternal home to seck food and shelter for themselves. 
No sooner are the young folks out in the world, than 
the old pair replenish their home with another quad- 
ruple family. The number of quartettes reared and 


| «sent out during a favorable summer is five or six; so 


that the happy pair, by fall, making a due allowance. 
for deaths in infancy, find themselves the proud 
parents of about twenty sturdy children. Here they 
dissolve the marriage relations, spend the winter the 
best they can, and find themselves by spring to woo 
and be wooed and wed again. At the end of the 
second summer, should the old pair survive, and the 
old hymenial affection revive, and their children be 
fortunate in choosing their mates, they would find 
themselves the grandparents of over four hundred 
saucy sparrow children. 

The average length of the sparrow’s life is about 
four years. Very few become infirm and unable to 
care for themselves. None are allowed to be lazy 
among them. They must work for their living, or 
die of starvation. The moment the young birds 
leave their nests, the parental affection dies. They 
seem to possess, in a high degree, a prominent trait 
of the human family. They love to be noticed. 
They will come at the whistle of the children, and 
seem to enjoy their innocent sports. They will. 
even eat from their hands. ‘The louder the laugh 
of the children, the more musical the throats of the 
feathered songsters. They seem to know as well 
when the family breakfast is finished as the children 
do when it is ready; and they come as regularly and 
promptly, though there is no bell rung to call them. 
Many a lesson may be learned from these little 
chirpers. _ Exchange. 

— 
TIPSY HUMANITY. 

A ¥ARMER drove a very thin horse into our village, 
and left him hitched on the main street. A tipsy 
fellow, who had an eye to the right of some things 
at least, was passing by, and, after looking at the 
animal a moment, unhitched him, and staggered with 
him into a livery stable, saying, “ This horse is a 
‘cruelty to animals,’ and you feed him: charge the 
same to me, if his owner can’t pay.” 

‘The farmer paid the bil, and went hame mortified 
and ashamed. — Aunt Sue. 


A Beauvirunt Ipea.— An Indian philosopher 
being asked what were, according to his opinion, the 
two most beautiful things of the universe, answered, 
‘ The starry heavens above our heads, and the feeling 
of duty in our hearts.” 
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Our Dumb Animals, 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, June, 1873. 


200 MILES IN 45 HOURS. 

Severat friends have called our attention to a 
case of apparent cruelty in Minnesota, where a Mor- 
gan mare was driven two hundred miles in forty-five 
hours. Now, we have no doubt that this horse suf- 
fered by this feat, and probably was permanently 
injured ; but the diflicu'ty is to prove the injury in 
such cases. The account in the “St. Paul Press” 
says, “The mare showed no sign of fatigue, at the 
end of the first hundred miles, never sweat a hair, 
and trotted off to the stable as briskly as though she 
had just come out of the barn. When taken out, 
after a rest, she seemed a litile sore at first, but soon 
warmed up, and commenced her day’s work with won- 
derful ease. At the end of the race she trotted off 
the track seemingly unconscious of the marvel she 
had performed.” 

Doubtless great atteation was paid this animal 
after the race by rubbing, bathing, careful feeding, 
and blanketing, so that a day or two afterwards she 
appeared as well as ever. 

We say this because we are often asked to stop 
races on the course; but while we condemn the 
practice, and believe that it is quite unimportant 
whether a horse can trot in 2.28} or 2.35, yet when 
we come to interfere, we shall be compelled to prove 
injury to the horse. 

We shall be met with proof of the kindest care 
on the part of the owners and hostlers, and by the 
testimony of experts, that, in their opinion, the horse 
is uninjured. 

Then the burden of proof comes upon us. How 
can we prove injury? If the horse is injured, it 
may not appear for months. How shall we prove 
suffering ? Horse-men tell us that the horse enjoys 
the race, and is as anxious to succeed as is the owner. 

If we can find the drivers using whip or spars to 
excess, if we find them neglecting the animals after 
the race, we can make a case, but not because they 
urge the horse to his utmost speed for a short dis- 
tance without other abuse. 

But we must endeavor to so cultivate the love 
for animals as to induce owners to avoid these tests 
for the sake of a few dollars, and to induce specta- 
tors, through the same feeling, to stay away from 
race-courses, and discourage the practice. 

In another column our readers will sce that we 
continue to prosecute for over-driving, and have ob- 
tained severe penalties. If we discover the same 
effects upon horses in the race-course, we shall prose- 
cute as in all other cases. 

“T’M ALMOST OUT OF BREATH, AND SO HOT,” is 
a frequent exclamation of men and women in hot 
weather after a rapid walk or run. 

Let these persons think of this when driving 
horses this summer, and remember, that, if the ani- 
mal had the power of speech, he would say the same 
thing. Let your horse recover his breath by a stop 
once in a while. ‘Treat him as you treat yourself 
under like cireumstances. 


Brrps 1x DELAWARE. ~ We understand that this 
little state is in advance of all others in laws for the 
protection of birds. Will some friend send us a 
copy of the laws ? 


Devawane has a society nearly organized. 


LECTURES BY MR. ANGELL, 

Our President, Mr. Angell, will, if desired, lecture 
gratuitously during the summer in behalf of our 
cause, giving his experiences as to the treatment of 
animals in Europe and this country. 

Ile will expect his expenses to be paid where per- 
sons are able, and pay his own where they are not. 

He trusts that parties interested] will take especial 
pains to secure a good audience, by giving notice in 
churches and otherwise. 

AGENTS. 

On last page we give the names of our agents, 
three hundred in number. 

There are a few towns still without agents, and 
others where there should be an agent in each village. 


Shall be glad to receive nominations from parties 
interested. 


Agents will please -report if their names, initials, 
or address is wrong. 


Ir people riding on horse-cars would stop them 
only at corners of streets they would save the horses 
much suffering. It is the stopping and starting that 
wears out the animals. 

Quite a discussion has been going on in the west- 
ern part of the State in regard to tying calves’ legs 
and other cruclties. We hope our agents will let 
the courts decide whether these practices are cruel 
or not. 

Wuo has lengthened their check-rein this spring, 
and who unhitches it when the horse stops for a while 
or when going up hill? 

EXTRACTS SOLICITED. 

Ir our friends would remember us when they find 
matter bearing on our subject, in the books, maga- 
zines, or papers they read, and forward the extracts 
to us, they would confer a favor. We wish to make 
our paper a text-book on the subject ; and the more 
authors we can quote from, the more our cause 
seems to have taken hold of the public mind. 

Anccdotes of pet animals which show unusual in- 
telligence and reason would also be acceptable. 

WARNING TO RECKLESS DRIVERS. 


We respectfully call the attention of all parties in- 
terested to chap. 344, Acts of 1869, entitled 


AN ACT FOR THE MORE EFFECTUAL PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Section 1. Whoever overdrives, overloads, 
drives when overloaded, overworks, tortures, tor- 
ments, deprives of necessary sustenance, cruelly beats, 
mutilates, or cruelly kills, or causes or procures to 
be so overdriven, overloaded, driven when overloaded, 
overworked, tortured, tormented, deprived of neces- 
sary sustenance, cruelly beaten, mutilated, or cruelly 
killed, any animal; and whoever, having the charge 
or custody of any animal, cither as owner or other- 
wise, inflicts unnecessary cruelty upon the same, or 
unnecessarily fails to provide the same with proper 
food, drink, shelter, or protection from the weather, 
shall for every such offence, be punished by impris- 
onment in jail, not exceeding one year, or by fine 
not exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Within one year we have had thirty-three differ- 
ent parties convicted of overdriving their horses. 

ey were sentenced as follows : — 

House of correction, for six months, 1; jail, twenty 
days each, 2 ; fined, $100 and costs, 2; $50 and costs, 
1; $25 and costs, 1 ; $20 and costs, 2 ; $15 and costs, 
3; $10 and costs, 16 ; $5 and costs, 5. 


THE LOWELL SOCIETY. 

Tus Society was organized just as we were going 
to press last month, A list of officers was then pub- 
lished. The public meeting held at Huntington Hall 
was a good one. Gov. Washburn made an address. 
Mr. Angell delivered a lecture. A Constitution and 
By-Laws were adopted, and the Society starts with 
good prospects, and we trust an carnest spirit among 
its officers and members. 

Tuk Georgia Society for the Prevention of Craelty 
to Animals has been fully organized in Augusta. 
The officers of the Society are a President, a Vice- 
President for each incorporated town in the State re- 
presented in the Society, a Counsel, a Secretary, and 
a Treasurer ; and in addition there is to be an Execu- 
tive Committee of Seven, to consist of the President, 
Counsel, and five members. 

The following officers have been elected : — 

President. — James W. Davis. 

Vice-Presidents. — Rev. Dr. Robert Irvine of 
Augusta; Henry Grady of Atlanta; Charles Green, 
sen., of Savannah, and Anderson Reese of Macon. 

We shall hope to hear of further particulars soon. 
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WE learn that a society has been organized in 
Cincinnati, but have no definite report. 


SPAIN AWAKES. 

A socirTy was organized at Cadiz, Spain, last 
year, with forty-five members, holding its first mect- 
ing at the rooms of the Tribunal of Commerce. 

One of its principal objects is to stop bull-fights 
and cock-fights, by publishing a journal and procur- 
ing the insertion of articles on the subject in other 


papers. 


Surely the world makes progress. 


> 


A DECISION IN FAVOR OF MR. BEERGH, 


Tue president of the Twenty-third Street Stage 
Company lately began proceedings before Chief- 
Justice Daly to punish Mr. Bergh for contempt, in 
the alleged violation of an injunction against him 
by having a stage-driver arrested for driving a lame 
horse, thereby detaining the stage. 

Chief-Justice Daly being still nominally an oflicer 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the matter was transferred to Judge J. F. 
Daly. He decides that it appearing that, at the 
time of the arrest, the horse was sore and lame, 
though there was evidence that next day the horse 
was fit to work, and the officers of the society being 
charged with enforcing the statute, they had a prima 
facie case for the arrest. This was shown further 
by the fact that the driver had to give evidence in 
his defence. He holds, therefore, that Mr. Bergh 
cannot be punished summarily as for a contempt, 
even though an action might lie against him. 


+o 


Tue late Dudley P. Rogers of Saiem left five 
thousand dollars in trust, the income to be devoted to 
the support of certain favorite animals, and at their 
death, the income to be devoted to the use of the 
Salem Fraternity. 


ComMPARTMENT CARs are now running on the 
Pennsylvania Central R.R., in which cattle can be 
fed and watered. It is said the cattle come out of 
the cars at the end of the journey in as good condi- 
tion for its butcher and consumer as from a farmer’s 
barn. When will New-England railroads try this 
experiment? When will the drovers consent to pay 
an extra price for such transportation? When wil] 
the people make such a demand for better meat, as 
will help to accomplish the above result ? 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


SYMPTOMS OF MADNESS IN DOGS. 


Tue “ British Medical Journal” calls attention to 
the measures recommended by the Council of Hygi- 
ene of Bordeaux, for the better protection of people 
against the dangers of hydrophobia. It is well 
known that the madness of dogs has a period which 
is premonitory and harmless. If these periods wé¥e 
generally known, the dogs could be put out of the 
way before they become dangerous. On this subject 
the Council of Hygiene has issued the following in- 
structions : — 


“ A short time, sometimes two days, after madness 
has seized a dog, it creates symptoms in the animal 
which it is indispensable to recognize. 

“1. There is agitation and restlessness; and the 
dog turns himself continually in his kennel. If he be 
at liberty, he goes and comes, and seems to be seeking 
something; then he remains motionless, as if wait- 
ing; then starts, bites the air, as if he would catch 
a fly, and dashes himself howling and barking against 
the wall. The voice of his master dissipates these 
hallucinations; the dog obeys, but slowly, with hesi- 
tation, as if with regret. 

“2. He dees not try to bite; he is gentle, even 
affectionate; and he eats and drinks, but gnaws bis 
litter, the ends of curtains, the padding of cushions, 
the coverlets of the beds, carpets, &c. 

“3. By the movement of his paws about the sides 
of his open mouth, one might think he was trying to 
free his throat of a bone. 

“4, His voice undergoes such a change, that it is 
impossible not to be struck by it. 

“5, The dog begins to fight with other dogs: this 
is a decidedly characteristic sign, if the dog be gener- 
ally peaceful. 

“ The three symptoms last mentioned indicate an 
advanced period of the disease, and that the dog may 
become dangerous at any moment, if immediate 
measures are not taken. It is best to chain him up 
at once, or, better still, to kill him.” 

“The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal” sug- 
gests that this advice be inserted at least once a year 
in the publie papers. It would also seem particu- 
larly desirable and practicable that these rules should 
be printed on the back of the notices and receipt 
for dog-taxes. 


And yet we ought to say that there are very few 
cases of hydrophobia. We doubt if there has been 


ten cases of this disease in Massachusetts in twenty 
years. — Ep. 


BARNUM’S POSITIVE ORDERS. 

A sTATEMENT has lately been passing through the 
papers, that the elephant attached to Barnum’s me- 
nagerie was cruelly treated, with being goaded by a 
steel point. One of our members having called our at- 
tion to this, we wrote to Mr. Barnum, and have re- 
ceived the following reply : — 


Norru BripGewAtTer, May 10, 1873. 
Mr. Barnum forwards to me your favor of the 5th 
inst. You are right in your conclusions that he 
would not willingly suffer any of his collection of 
animals to be ill treated. His orders are positive on 
the subject; and, so far as the article attached to 
your letter is concerned, I think it was written with- 
out actual knowledge of the fact. I have thoroughly 
investigated the matter, and find no marks upon the 
elephant. I fully appreciate the benefit arising 
from the humane efforts of societies such as yours. 
I shall be happy to have you visit our institution, 
whenever you can make it convenient, and will 
gladly give respectful consideration to any sugges- 
tions you may make. 
Very respectfully yours, 
S. H. Hurp, Treas. 


A Cueerrut Hrarr.—I once heard a young 
lady say to an individual, “ Your countenance to me 
is like the rising sun; for it always gladdens me with 
a cheerful look.” A merry or cheerful countenance 
was always one of the things which Jeremy Taylor 
said his enemies and persccutors could not take 
from him. 
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CASES INVESTIGATED. 
BY BOSTON AGENTS IN MAY. 

Whole number of complaints, 69; viz., for beating 12, over- 
loading 4, overworking 8, overdriving 1, driving when diseasec 
8, abandoning 1, driving when lame and galled 20, failing to 
provide food 6, torturing 4, general cruelty 15. 2 

Of the above, remedied without prosecution 35, not substan- 
tiated 19, not found 8, prosecuted 9 (all ef whom were con- 
victed, three cases are now pending.) In addition to the above, 
20 animals were killed, and 21 temporarily taken from their 
work 

FINES. 

From Superior Court, Suffolk County, $100. 

Municipal Court, Boston, 3 cases, $35. 

Police Court, Chelsea, $1. 

Police Court, Cambridge, $10. 

Police Court, Somerville, $20. 

Police Court, Salem, 50. 

From Justices’ Court, Brighton, 85; Marlboro’, 5 cases, $17; 
S. Dennis, $20; Amesbury, $5. 

Witness fees, $14.10. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTIOD. 


[AIL sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, — will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. ] 
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CROWS AND BLUE JAYS. 

A RECENT writer says, “The great destroyers of 
the smaller birds, and preventing their increase, are 
the crows and blue jays. They feed their young, when 
in the nest, mostly upon the eggs and young of 
other birds; and a pair of crows or blue jays will 
clear a large tract of woodland of the contents of 
every bird’s nest in it. The destruction is enormous 
when we consider how voracious all young bires are ; 
and there is no doubt that it takes at least ene lun-. 
dre 1 of the smaller birds to grow one young crow or 
blue jay to their full size, and accounts for the non- 
increase of the most valuable of the insect-eating 
birds. What do our correspondents say to this ?—Ep. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


RUSH.” 
Iv “ Rush ” had been beaten and 


“Yes, and I couldn’t move a step. 


kicked and stoned as some dogs are 
by small boys (and we are sorry to 
say by some men), do you suppose 
he would seem as cheerful and active 
as he now does? No, not even if |S 
he had his breakfast in anticipation. | 
The little child you see loves | 
“ Rush,” and he is evidently a pet. 
We should be mortified if our dog 
should come creeping towards us 
with his tail between his legs, look- | 
ing as if expecting a blow. It would | 
be a sad comment on our treatment | § 
of him. 


A HORSE’S FRIENDSHIP. 
A BOY’s TRUE STORY. 


My great-grandfather, the inven- 
tor of the card-machine, owned a 
span of coach-horses, named “ Jef- 
ferson ” and Madison.” 

Some men, who were mowing in a 
ficld adjoining a meadow where these | 
horses were grazing, were attracted 


Oh, I was so frightened !” 

“Did you see a frog yesterday, 
when you were over at Wakefield’s 
milldam ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Philip; but 
he spoke very faintly. 

Mrs. Willard felt a shadow fall 
upon her heart. 

“I hope you didn’t hurt one of 
the harmless things.” 

Philip was silent. The heart of 
his mother was pained now as well 
as shadowed. 

* Will you tell me about the froz 
you saw ?” she asked. 

“O mother! I’ve been very wick- 
ed,” cried Philip; and he hid his 
face, sobbing, on his mother’s breast. 

Mrs. Willard waited until her boy 
grew quiet. Then she said , — 

“Tell me all about it, my son. 
Don’t hide any thing. God will 
know all if I do not.” 

“T wouldn’t have done it if I had 
been alone, mother; I’m sure [ 
wouldn't,” said Philip, his eyes full 
of tears and his voice full of grief 
and repentance. * But Mr. Wake- 
field’s boys began to throw stones at 


by the actions of “ Jeff,” who ran 
around them neigbing, and acting as though he 
wanted them to follow him; which they did, and 
found that “ Mad” had fallen into a ditch, and was 
unable to get out. 

While they were getting him out, “ Jeff showed 
great interest in the proceedings, pawing the ground - 
and keeping near them ; and, when he saw his mate 
safe again, he frolicked about showing great joy. H. M 

4A WISP INSTEAD OF A WIIP. 

One of our young correspondents tells a story of a 
teamster who had a heavy load for his horse to draw 
up a bill, when, instead of whipping him, he tock a 
wisp of hay, and went ahead of the horse a short dis- 
tance, and held out the hay. The poor horse looked 
at it wistfully, then dragged the load upto it. The 
man, instead of giving it to him, walked on about the 
length of the load, and held out the hay again, — the 
horse dragged the load up the second time. He tried 
it again, but the horse would not come, so he gave it 
to him, at the same time taking another wisp from the 
bag. After the horse had tasted the hay, he dragged 
the load up to get more; and that is the way he got 
his load up the hill. L. G. C. 


LOOK! THREE LITTLE ROBINS! 
Ou! where is the boy, dressed in jacket of gray, 
Who climbed up a tree in the orchard to-day, 
And carried my three little birdies away ? 

‘They hardly were dressed 
When he took from the nest 
My three little robins, and left me bereft. 


O wrens! have you seen, in your travels to-day, 
A very small boy, dressed in jacket of gray, 
Wao carried my three little robins away / 

He had light-colored hair, 

And his feet were both bare. 
Ah, me! he was cruel and mean, I declare ! 


© butterfly! stop just one moment, I pray: 
Iiave you seen a boy, dressed in jacket of gray, 
Who carried my three little birdies away / 

He had pretty blue eyes, 

And was small of his size. 
Ah! he must be wicked, and not very wise. 


© bees! with your bags sweetly nectarine, stay : 
Have you seen a —_ dressed in jacket of gray, 
And carrying three little birdies away ¢ 
Did he go through the town ? 
Or go sneaking around 
Through hedges and by-ways, with head hanging down ? 


© boy with blue eyes, dressed in jacket of gray! 
If you will bring back my three robins to-day, 
With sweetest of music the gift I'll repay. 
Vl sing all day long 
y merriest song, 
And I will forgive you this terrible wrong. 


Bobolinks, did you see my birdies and me, 
How happy we were on the old apple tree, 
Until I was robbed of my young, as you see / 
Oh! how can I sing, 
Unless he will bring 
My three robins back to sleep under my wing ? 
—The Nursery. | 


BOYS, PLEASE READ THIS, 


“Q MorTHeER, mother, mother!” The frightened 
ery canre from Philip’s bedroom, starting Mrs. Wil- 
lard from a sound sleep. 

Out of bed she sprang, and hurried to the chamber 
above in which her little boy slepte She found him 
sitting up with a wild, frightened look on his face. 

“Philip, Philip! What ails you!” she asked as 
she sat down on the bedside, and drew her arm about 
liim. 

“O mother!” was all he could 
was trembling violently. 

“You've had an ugly dream, my son,” said Mrs. 

Villard, “that’s all;” and she hugged him up 
tightly, and patted and soothed him. ‘ There! lie 
down now, and go to sleep again. It was only a 
dream; and you shall tell me all about it in the morn- 
ing,” said his mother, as she placed him back in his 
bed, covered him up nicely, and laid her blessing on 
his forehead in a tender kiss. 

* Hardly had Mrs. Willard lost herself in sleep 
before Philip’s wild cries startled her again. 

« Frightened at a dream ?”’ she said as she came 
to his room a second time. “ Why, Philip, dreams 
are nothing.” 

“ Oh, it was so dreadful!” A great bullfrog came 
after me, as big as anox. I tried torun, but couldn’t 
nove a step.” 

“It was only the nightmare. You ate too much 
supper,” said Mrs. Willard, “ and were lying on your 
back, 1 guess. Now lie over on your side, and say 
some pretty verse that you have learned, or ‘ Now 
I lay me,’ or any thing to take your thoughts away 
from the ugly frog. T’l! sit by you for a little while, 
until you’re asleep again, and in the morning we'll 
talk it over.” 

Philip was not troubled again by the frog that 
night. Bright and early on the next morning, Mrs: 
Willard, who loved her little boy with a wise tender- 
ness that made her very watchful over him, went to 
his room as soon as she had dressed herself. As she 
thought about Philip's ugly dream, — it was the first 
time she had known him to be frightened in his sleep 
— she felt almost sure that he had been doing or see- 
ing something wrong. She found him awake.  Sit- 
ting on the bedside, she drew her arm about him, 
and taking one of his hands in hers, said, — 

“ Now, Philip, tell me about your ugly dream.” 

Philip did not reply immediately. It was not a 
pleasant thing to recall. He would rather have 
banished it forever from his mind, but that was 


answer. He 


impossible. The dream was almost as vivid as 
when he awoke in terror. His face became very 
sober. 


“It was about a frog, I think you said, as big as 
an ox, that came after you?” 


the frogs; and it was such nice fun 
to see them leap into the milldam when a stone 
came near, and go swimming down to the bottom. 
I didn’t think any thing about the poor things! So 
I took up a stone as big as my fist, and let it fly at 
a great green-coated fellow that sat on a rock. I 
didn’t just mean .to hit him—TI didn’t believe I 
could. I wanted to see him jump into the water, 
and to hear him croak when he jumped. But the 
stone struck him right in the head. He gave one 
sharp ery, then tumbled into the water, dashed about 
for a little while, and then stretched himself out, 
turned over, and came slowly up to the top, where 
he lay on his back, and floated down the creek, 
dead, a little stream of blood coming out and stain- 
ing the water. VU mother! I never felt so bad in 
all my life. I was so weak for a little while that I 
could hardly stand.” 

“¢ Bad luck for you!’ one of the Wakefield boys 
said. “That frog will be after you to-night; see if 
he doesn’t.” 

“I came right home, and both times when I 
crossed the creek, I saw the poor dead frog floating 
down on the top of the water. 

“ And that’s all about it, mother. Oh! you don’t 
know how sorry I was; and 1 couldn’t get away 
from the sight of that poor frog. When 1 went to 
bed and shut my eyes last night, it was as plain before 
me as when I was at the milldam; and when I got 
to sleep, I dreamed that a frog as big as an ox, with 
a great red mouth, came after me; and I tried to 
run, and couldn't. It was dreadful ! 

. . » “Do you think you would ever have seen it in 
a dieam if you hadn’t killed the poor frog at the 
milldam ? ” 

“No, mother, I don’t believe I should. 
killing the frog that made the dream.” 

. . . “ None pass through life without sceing a great 
deal of cruelty and suffering, and few without being 
betrayed at some time, as you were yesterday, into 
wrong and cruel acts that bring grief and repent- 
ance. 

“ And now, my son,” added Philip’s mother, * if 
you want pleasant dreams, keep your thoughts pure, 
and see that your hands do no harm to the smallest 
living thing.” — Childen’s Hour. 


It was 


Arter a heavy snow fall, a young Belfast girl was 
endeavoring to make her way along the street toa 
house at which she was employed, when a strange 
dog, a large Newfoundland, came to her aid. He 
kept ahead of her, breaking a path, until he saw her 
turn in at her destination; when, with a satisfied wag 
of the tail, he trotted back, 


Tue power of reserve is often a reserve of power. 
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(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
MY CAT STRIPE.” 
NO. II. 


I promisep to tell you how Stripe acted when I 
drowned her kittens. ‘There were five. I couldn't 
have all those kittens running around; because there 
were Gray and Stripe, and mother said she couldn't 
have any more to wait upon: so, thinking I would 
leave her out by way of comfort, I watched for a 
chance, and, when she was getting her dinner, took 
out four of the little furry balls, and hurried to drown 
them while she was fastened in the dining-room, as I 
_ pe but the window was open, and though 
I had been very sly, and she had not seen me near 
her kittens, she suspected something wrong, and be- 
fore I had got over the horror of drowning the poor 
little things, there stood Stripe before me. 

She climbed to the top of the barrel and looked 
in. She could see nothing; but knowing, no one 
knows how, that some wrong was being done to her 
kittens, she became furious. She made piteous 
moans, scgatched the barrel and me till I was fright- 
ened. 

At last I contrived to get her shut up, and then 
I very cautiously buried the little dead kittens. I 
put them at the foot of a pear-tree, and, feeling sure 
she could know nothing about it, came in. 

I let her out, and began to eat my dinner. Soon 
there came sounds of her voice through the open 
window, and they were pitiful enough. Going out, 
I found her at the grave, and she had got them 
nearly digged up. I covered up the hole again, put- 
ting on more sand, and commenced my dinner again. 
But in a little time I heard her cries again, and went 
out, and found she had dug them out, although they 
were buried deep. She was acting so then, I was 
almost afraid of her, and tried to coax her away, but 
she would not leave; so I buried them deeper still, 
and put a heavy board and two bricks on the top, 
and went away to watch her. 

This was too much for her. She walked around 
it once or twice, and then marched off to thé next 
house. Now, she never allowed a neighbor’s cat in- 
side the yard; she would even take the trouble to go 
over to their yards, and into the houses, to “ pitch 
a battle” with them: so I did not think she went 
there for any help, but she did; for she soon came 
back with her old enemy beside her, and they both 
went at it, howling and digging, till, fearing they 
would get the poor things out again, I put on another 
big board and more bricks, when they gave it up; 
but she did not céase to go about the house and 
mourn for days. 

She liked to follow any one about. Every morn- 
ing in the spring and summer my father visited his 
kitchen-garden, which stretched away quite a dis- 
tance from the house. If the grass was very wet 
with dew, she would stop and shake her paws, and 
mew for him to go home. If he did not mind her, 
she would follow him about till she was out of all 
patience, and then sit down to cry and wait for him 

-to get ready to go back, when she would be happy 
enough, and run along atter him in high glee. 

If she caught a mouse in the night in the house, 
she would not eat it until she had waked some one 
to see it; and in the daytime she would march in 
with a mouse or a bird as proud as a queen. 

But she was a very curious cat; and I hope none 
of my little readers are like her. Nothing stirred 
within her sight, but she was there to see. If she 
tried to stay in the house like other cats, she had 
to go to the window very often to look out, lest 

there should something move, and she miss of seeing 
it. 
« hope, too, you are not as vain as she was; for she 
had a bad habit of climbing up and looking at her- 
self in the glass. She did it often, and would look 
a long time, and then walk away, as if she had de- 
cided she was a pretty nice-looking cat... . 

I fear I shall never own another kitten who will be 
as cunning as she, nor one I shall love so dearly. 


Now, little folks,don’t you think with me, that she 
was a cat worth telling true stories about ? 


C. D. Nickerson. 


(From Our Young Folks for March.) 
THE FOX IN THE WELL. 


Str ReYNArD once, as I’ve heard tell, 
Had fallen into a farmer’s well. 

When wolf, his cousin, passing by, 
Heard from the depths his dismal ery. 


Over the wheel a well-chain hung, 
From which two empty buckets swung; 
At one, drawn up beside the brink, 

The fox had paused, no doubt to drink, 
And putting in his head, had tipped 
The bucket; fox and bucket slipped, 
And, hampered by the bail, he fell, 

As I have said, into the well. 

As down the laden bucket went, 

The other made its swift ascent. 


His cousin, wolf, beguiled to stop, 
Listened astonished at the top; 

Looked down, and, by the uncertain light, 
Saw Reynard in a curious plight, — 
There in his bucket at the bottom, 
Calling as if the hounds had got him! 


“What do you there? ’’ his cousin cried, 
“Dear cousin wolf,” the fox replied, 
“Tn coming to the well to draw 

Some water, what d’ye think I saw? 

It glimmered bright and still below; 
You've seen it; but you did not know 

It was a treasure! Now, behold! 

I've got my bucket filled with gold, 
Enough to buy ourselves and wives 
Poultry to last us all our lives! ”’” 


The wolf made answer with a grin, 

“ Dear me! I thought you'd tumbled in! 
What, then, is all this noise about?” 

* Because 1 could not draw it out, 

T called to you,” the fox replied: 

“ First help me; then we will divide.” 


“How?” “ Get into the bucket there.” 
The wolf, too eager for a share, 

Did not one moment pause to think: 
There hung the bucket by the brink, 
And in he stepped. As down he weuit, 
The cunning fox made his ascent, 

Being the lighter of the two. 


“ That’s right! ha, ha! how well you do! 
How glad 1 am you came to help!” 

Wolf struck the water with a yelp; 

The fox leaped out. “ Dear wolf,” said he, 
“ You've been so very kind to me, 

T’ll leave the treasure all to you; 

I hope ’twill do you good! Adieu! 

There comes the farmer!” Of he shot, 
And disappeared across the lot, 

Leaving the wolf to meditate 

Upon his miserable fate, — 

To flattering craft a victim made, 

By his own greediness betrayed! 


J. T. 


Tuose Souta Cows.— We were 
leased to notice your pertinent and proper remarks, 
in your last issue, relative to cruelty to animals, by the 
robbing of birds’ nests by mischievous and eruel boys, 
who, if not checked in their base practices, will grow 
up to be like the barbarous and defiant She!burne 
farmer, referred to in the same paragraph ; and both 
are not far from being the equal of that South Deer- 
field farmer (who is often mentioned by his indig- 
nant neighbors), who does his farm work with his 
mileh cows. During these long, weary, spring days, 
the cows are drilled and driven through the hot and 
dusty fields, attached to the plough, cart, or harrow 
as the case may be, — heated and weary by the ex- 
osure to the burning rays of the sun, and the per- 
ormance of work for which they are so unfit, by a 
cruel master. ‘Then, to add imposition to cruelty, 
their milk is sold or offered for sale to neighbors, who 
have recently learned that they were most shamefully 
treated and cheated. May the day speedily come 
when wealthy farmers will not thus treat that kind 
brute, the cow, whose very silent meekness and docil- 
ity should be a sufficient protection against ail cruel 
owners, — “ JZumanity,” in Frankiin County Times. 


A MERCILESS clergyman out West lately drove a 


five-year-old mare ninety-two miles in ten hours 
and a half. 


| OW TO FIT COLLARS TO 


DERS. 


Ir is very important to have a collar fit ni:ely 
and snugly to the shoulders of the horse. It enables 


him to work with a great deal more ease, and to ap- 


ply a great deal more strength. It prevents galling 
and wounding, as the friction is avoided. ‘ Collars 
are so made, or should be so made, as to throw the 
chief force on the lower part of the shoulder. The 
herse can apply but little strength on the upper 


_ part; and for this reason breast-collars are coming 
| greatly into vogue, as the strength is exerted on the 
_ lower part of the shoulder. But we started out to 
' tell our readers how to make a new collar fit the 


| shoulder of the horse. 


The collar should be pur- 


| chased of the proper size. Just before putting it on 


| the first time, immerse it in water, letting it remain 


about a minute, and immediately put it on the horse, 
being careful to have the hames so adjusted at the 
top and bottom as to fit the shoulder, and then put 
the horse to work. The collar,-by being wet, will 


_ adapt itself to the shoulder, and should dry on the 


| thick bottle. 


| affixed to the end. 


horse. 
When taken off, it should be left in the same shape 
it occupied on the horse ;and ever after you will 


have a snug-fitting collar, and no wounds. — Valley 
Farmer. 


+o 


RELIEVING CHOKED CATTLE. 


Ox en animal becoming choked with any hard 
substance that cannot pass the gullet, harsh measures 
should never be used until all others have failed. 

The practice of placing a block against one side of 
the throat and endeavoring to break the obstruction 
with a mallet, as is sometimes practiced, is simply 
brutal. One of the simplest and at the same time 
most eflicacious remedies is to give a half pint of lard 
oil or melted lard, by drawing out the animal’s 
tongue, raising the head and administering from a 
This lubricates the gullet, sickens the 
stomach, relaxes the muscles of the throat, and in 
coughing, the lodged substance wil! generally pass 
either up or down. 

If the choking has existed so long that inflamma- 
tion of the throat has ensued, resort must be had to 
the probang, any flexible rod, either whalebone, vul- 
canized rubber, &c., with a sponge or soft substance 
Introduce the soft end into the 
throat, holding the animal’s head up, and, the obstruc- 
tion being reached, press it firmly down at any risk ; 
for it is now 2 case of life or death. 

Yo relieve the inflammation, apply a slippery-elm 
poultice, keeping it in close contact with the throat 
vy securing the folds in which it is placed by means. 
ct cords to the horns; keep the animal on light food, 
assisted with linseed tea, until the inflammation is 
subdued. 


BRUISING HORSES IN NARROW DOORWAYS. 


A MAN who will habitually take a horse through a ~ 
narrow door knows very little of what a horse re- 
members, or what is fair treatment to the animal. 
One single blow of the hip against the sharp corner 
of a doorway is sometimes sufficient to ruin a valua- 
ble horse; but, when that blow has been several 
times repeated, the horse becomes valueless, because 
he has become a highly dangerousanimal. We have 
seen a horse whose hips were never healed after 
striking two or three times in passing through a nar- 
row way. Another dangerous practice is the lead- 
ing of horses out of the barn-door, by the sides of 
loads of hay, grain, ete. A slight blow upon the hip 


_ will sometimes so excite a high-spirited horse that 


the person leading loses control over him; and he 


| escapes upon the jump, banging his shoulders and 
ea 


hips as he proceeds, leaving patches of skin and 
hair as evidence that he has got through. Many a 
valuable horse has been ruined in this way; and 
many a valuable one can be saved by never leading 
him through a narrow space.— New England Far- 


mer, 


= 
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ARRANGED UNDER 


Abington 
East. 
South. 


Wott... 


Amesbury... . 
Amherst 
Andover .... 


Arlington... 
Ashburnham . 
South. 
Ashby ...... 
Ashfield . 2 
Ashland ..... 
Athol . 
Auburn... 
Ayer 
Barre... 
Becket. . « 
Bedford. ..... 
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Belchertown . 
Bellingham .. . 
Belmont 
Berkeley 
Berlin 
Bernardston... 
Blackstone ... 
Blandford. .... 


Braintree . . 
Brewster . . 
Bridgewater 
Brighton . . 
Brimfield . . 
Brookfield . 
Brookline. . 
Buckland . . 
Cambridge . 
“ 


Carver 


Chathain 
Chariton 


Chester .. 


Chicopee ..... 
Chicopee Falls 


Cohasset 


Concord . 
Conway 


Dalton... 


South 
Dennis (South) . 
Dennisport .. 
Dighton. ... 

North . 
Dorchester, Har. “Sq. 
Douglass .....-. 
Dover. 
Dracut 
Dudley 


East Boston. .... 
Easthampton .... 
Easton .. 
Edgartown .... 

* Vineyard Gro 
Egremont (North) . 
Enfield.. 


Erving......-. 
Everett... 
Fall River ..... 

Falmouth. .... 
Fitchburg. . 
Florida. ... 
Foxboro’ 
Framitbgham 

* South 
Franklin . . 
Freetown . . 
Gardner .. 
Georgetown 
Gill 


Gloucester 
Goshen. . 
Grafton. - 
Granby. 
Granville . 
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AGENTS OF,;THE SOCIETY. 


AND NOT BY 


Those marked with a * are agents for their respective 


counties. 


Josiah Cushman,* D, Y. Soper. 

W. B. Seavey.* 

H. H. Brigham. 

Harris Cowdry, M.D., Sam’! Hosmer, 
Luther Piper. 

Isaiah Hutchins, M.D. 


Tra Richmond.* 
y.* Wm. Hodskin. 


William McKa 

Edwin Leonard, Reuben De Witt 
Henry W. Smith. 

W.H. Currier, G. Dennis Smith. 
George W. Gallond. 

John Clark. 

George N. Litchfield. 

John L. Cummings, P. R. Merian, jr. 
Wilbur F. Whitney. 


. FLW. Wright. 


Boston Highlands. . . 
Boylston 

Cambridgeport .... 
Canton .. 
Carlisle... 
Charlemont. ....-. 
Charlestown .....- 


Chelmsford .....-. 
Chelsea... 
Chesterfield. . 
Clarksburg .. 
Clinton... 
North 
Coleraine ......-. 
Cummington...... 


Dana (North). .... 


Danvers 
Dartmouth .....-. 

“ North... 
Dedham 


Deerfield .....20-. 


Duxbury (West)... . 


East Bridgewater... 
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Joshua Hall. 

Chas. H. Tilton. 

Horace Jennison.* 

Joel Carter. 

Pembroke S. Rich.* 

P. H. Babbitt, James F. Davis. 
G. Norcutt, Ebenezer Rudd, 
Wm. A. Lane. 

John P. Spears. 

Dexter Whitney. 

F. H. Forbes. 

W.H.S. Crane. 

A. A. Bartlett. 

J. N. Dewey, Ezekicl Hale, 
John C. Scott. 

Wn. E. Hinsdale. 

Elisha M. Davis, J, M. Hodgate. 
Henry White, 

Alvah Morrison.* 
Elisha Crocker, jr. 

Francis D. King. 

H. J. Beckwith. 

T. C. Cook. 

O. F. Eaton. 

», Sanborn, 

uh Shaw. 

Wm H. Gertz. 

Fordyce M. Stimson, G. H. Copeland, 
Gieorge H. Howard. 

Warner W. Simonds, J. Meenan.* 
Wm. I, Randall. 

Selah Simonds. 

Rufus C. Freeman. 

Hiram Temple, M.D. 

Loring G. Hutchins. 

Sullivan Rogers. 

Andros Murch. 

J.C. Bartlett, M.D. 

William P. Drury. 

John C. Gamwell.* 

O. M, Pearl. 

Leonard C. Hill. 

George McQueen. 

Jos. D. Clark. 

Abijah Brown,* Daniel Marsh, 
J.Q. A. Lothrop. 

Moses Sargent.* 

Hugh B, Miller. 

James C. Melvin, John Brown, jr. 
Gordon H. Johnson. * 

Erastus Allen, Anson Rhodes. 
Elisha Day. 

J. F. Peckham. 

Abraham Patch, jr. 

F, W. Mason. 

Isaac Gifford. 

Christopher T, Batley. 
Nathaniel Hitchcock. 

George R. Smith. 

M. W. Nickerson. 

fsaiah C, Inman.* 

Charles W Turner. 

Francis A. Hoar. 

Josiah P. Curtis. 

Asa Thayer. 

Aaron Bacon. 

James H. Wilson, 

J. Q. A. Johnson. 

Charles H. Chandler. 

Edward Brigham. 

Benjamin Siddell. 

E. Thomas Sawyer. 

Rufus H. Willis.* 

Jason L. Dexter,* 

Lewis Smith.* 

L. K. Kline. 

Wiliiam B. Kimball. 

Eben H. Spring 

Benjamin Corey. 

John W. Sayward, John Brocklehurst. 
Albert T. Pearce, A. Sampeon.* 
isaac 8. Lawrence. 

Amos B. Day.* 

Sedate Tower. 
William Leonard, 
J. G, Bannister.* 

Alexander Clark. 

Lewis R. Whitaker.* 

George D. Williarus.* 
Webster Cowee. 

Solomon Nelson. 

Abel A. French. 

George Lane. 

T. BP. Lyman. 

J. H. Chickering. 

$8. M. Cook, 

A. D. King. 


Great 
Greenwich Village. 
Greenfield .... 


Hadley .. 
Halifax . . 
Hamilton . 
Hancock . 
Hanover . 
Hanson (South) 
Hardwick .. 
Harwich Port. 
Hatfield ... 

Haverhill . . 


Heath .... 
Hingham... 
Hinsdale 
“ 
Holden .... 
Holland. . 
Holliston . 
Holyoke .. 
Hopkinton . 
Hubbardston 
Hudson... 
Mell « 
Hiuntington . 
Hyde Park . 


Ipswich. . 
Jamaica Plain. 
Kingston... 
Lancaster. . 
South 
Lanesborough . 
Lawrence. . 
cee 
Leicester .. 
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. 
. 
. 
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. 
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. 
. 
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Lenox ....-. 
Leominster... 
North 
Leverett ... 
Lexington .. 
Leyden. ... 
Lincoln. ... 
Longmeadow . 
Lowell .... 
Ludlow. ... 
Lunenburg . . 
Lynn ..... 
Lynnfield. .. 
Malden .... 
Maplewood 


Marblehead . eee 


Marshfield 

East... 

North. . 
Maynard... 
Medfield 
Medford ... 

West . 
Melrose. ... 
Mendon 
Methuen 


Middleboro’ . 
Middlefield . . 
Milford. ... 
Millbury 
Milton .... 
Monson... . 
Montague... 
Monterey... 
Montgomery. . 
Mount Washingto 
Munroe....-+ 
Nahant... 
Nantucket . 
Natick . 

Coch:tuate 
Needham.... 


. 
. 
ee 
. 


New Ashford... 
New Bedford .. . 


Newburyport... 
New Marlborough . 
New Salem .... 
Newton... 
Newton Centre .. 
Newtonville. ... 


Northampton... 
Northborough . 
Northbridge ... 
North Bridgewater 
North Brookfield . 
Northfield... .. 
Norton ...... 
North Reading . . 
Oakham...... 


Orange... 
North.. 
Orleans... 


Oxford .. 
Palmer . . 
Paxton . . 
Peabody . 
Pelham .. 
Pepperell . 
Peru... « « 
Petersham . 
Philli 
Pittsfield . 
Plainfield 


“Wellesley. . 


New Braintree... .. 


Newton Upper Falls 


Tlarvey Tolmes.* 
+ « Charles L. Record. 
- « William Elliott,* Samuel J, Lyon.* 
- « Chauncy Bryant. * 
- Andrew Robbins, 
Francis Edson. 
« William H. Crocker. 
- John Trefry. 
K. E. Gardner. 
- » L.C. Waterman,* Jeremiah Dwelley. 
J.B. Chandler, Cyrus A. Bates. 
James P. Fa 
E. 8S. Warner. 
» « A.B. Merrill, Luther 8. Bailey. 
Edwin Scott. 
+ « Willis Vincent. 
Squire Benson. 
- « Charles Spring.* 
- « Christopher Se: ymour, M.D. 
Lyman Paine, Lewis W. ‘Taylor.* 
E.W. Merrick, F. M. Stowell. 
Charles Roper. 
John M. Batchelder. 
- - William G. Ham, M. Shine. 
Benjamin F. Baker.* 
- « Samuel 8. Gleason. 
Charles H. Robinson. 
Lewis B. Loring. 
Lyman T. Ring. 
oo Ed. Coleman, Thomas French. 
- Douglass Easton. [B. Fellows.* 
- - Tristam B. Fall, Timothy B. Ross, A. 
- « See West Roxbury. 
« Josiah Cushman. 
. J. L. 8. Thompson, M.D. 
- William P, Holder, 
- - Stephen H. Turner, 
Reuben W. Fields, 
Melvin Beals.* 
Moses H. Pease. 
Cogeswel, Parley Holman. 
- W.D. Curtis. 
James Bennett. 
M. Chatman, 
- - BM. Field. 
A. W. Locke,*C. T. Worthley, 
Darling. 
- « George C. Stearns, 
W.C. Goldthwait. 
Bamuel Beck.* 
D.L. Fuller. 
Cyrus Hilburn. 
Daniel N. Barrett.* 
James Jackson. 
- Metcalf.* J. WH. Abbott.* 
« William F. Woodward. 
- « Francis Hinkley.* 
« Wm. M. Chamberlin, Wm. Bowler.* 
- « Horace W. C. Sweet. 
. S.F. Bucklin, Micah B. Priest.* 
- - George M. Baker, D. H. Thompson. 
N. J. Damon. 
- - David P. Hatch, 
Elmer Parker, 
Rev. C. C, Sewall. 
Asa Law, William H. Palmer, 
George IH. Gibson. 
- « William N. Tyler.* 
Gustavus B. Williams. 
.. E G. Knights. 
- » dames A. Burgess. 
an Mcklwain. 
« A. W. Keene.* 
Samuel Sawyer. 
L. Crossmnn. 
« M.F. Bacon. 
Seymore Rockwell. 
©, L. Mansur, M. C. Langdon.* 
Henry Stiles, 
- Henry 8S. Goodale, 
David Sherman. 
David Johneon, William Luscombe. 
Charles G. Coflin. 
- - Josiah A. Bean,* Eph. I. Brigham, 
. Charles W. Moore. 
. « George E. Eaton. 
.. Henry P. Varney. 
. « Phineas Harmon. 
« George Dunham.* 
Dr. H. 8. Anderson, 
W.H. Fitts, R. C. Hale.* 


ee 


John M. Fisk. 
- - J. A. Peck. 
George J. Curtis. 
Hosea C. Hoyt.* 
- +» Ansel Wright, jr., Elijah N.S 
Charles A, Rice. 
Israel Plummer, 
- - O.G. Tinkham, Benjamin Lucas, 
Sylvander Bothwell. 
. « George H. Phelps. 
. John K. Rogerson. 
George W. Eaton. 
« Joseph Forbes. 
S.J. Howell. 
. » Nathan Blodgett. 
- James H. Arey. 


a 
W. Chatfee.* 
P. W. Webster. 
. » D.R. Boynton. 
William Wolcott, Lewis A. Manning 
Rev. John Jones, 
Levi Wallace. 
- . Austin Stowell. 


H. Newton.* 
+ Orson L. White. 


‘Taunton . 


Plymouth... . 
Prescott 
Princeton... .. 
Provincetown. . 
Quincy ..... 

Wollast ton 
Randolph . 
Raynham . 
Reading .... 
Rehoboth . 
Revere ... 
Richmond. . 


Rochester . 


Russell . . 
Rutland. . 


Row 
(Sou uth 
Geom. 


Salisbury . . 
Sandistield . 
Saugus... 
Savoy... 
Scituate... 
Seekonk .. . 
Sharon eo. 
Sheffield ... 
Shelburne Falls 
Sherborn... 
Shirley Village 
Shrewsbury . . 
Shutesbury . . 
Somerset .. . 
Somerville .. 
South Hadiey . 
Southampton . 
Southborough. 

Cordaville 
Southbridge... . 
South Scituate 
Southwick .. 
Spencer. ... 
Springfield .. 


oe 


Sterling. . 
Stockbridge . 
Stoneham... 
Stoughton. ..... 
Stow (Rockbottom) . . 
Sturbridge 
Sudbury 
Sunderland . 
Sutton 
Swansea 


Templeton . 
Tewksbury . 
Tisbur 
Tollanc 
Topsfield 
Townsend ... 
Tyngsborough 
Tyringham ...... 
Upton 

Went. 
Uxbridge .. 
Wakefield. . 
Wales ... 
Walpole... 
Waltham . . 
Wareham. . 
Warren . 
Warwick... 
Washington . 


oe 


ee 


Watertown ...... 
Wevster 
Wellfleet 


Wendell... 
Wenham 
Westboro’ 
West Brookfield . 
Westfield. ...... 
Westhampton. .... 
Westminster 
Westport .....- 
West Roxbury .... 

Jamaica Plain. 
West Springfield .. . 
West Stockbridge... 
Weytmouth...... 


South... 
Whateley ... 
Williamsburg. 
Williamstown . 
Wilmington. . 
Winchendon . 
Winchester . 
Windsor . 


Winthrop. 
Woburn 
Worcester .. 


. 


Worthin gton 
Wrentham . 


. 
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James B, Collingwood.* 

Daniel G. Blackmer, 

D. F. Smith. 

Robert Knowles, 

W.-M. French, George B. Pray. 

Josiah P. Quincy. 

William H. Warren.* 

C. G. Washburn. 

John Norwood. 

Charles Scott. 

John H. Proctor, Samuel 8 

HI. W. Cook. 

William IZ. Smellie. 
Robert Tarr. 

Arthur Browning. 

David W. Day. 

IL. Parks. 

B. F. Browning. 

Nathaniel M. Jackman, John Dixey. 

J.C. Towne, William Chapple. 

James Dalrymple, 8. J. Trofatter, 

John G. Lang. 

Edward Ingham. 

Hiram H. Newhall, George N, Chase. 

Samuel P. Dresser, M D 

8S. Judson Hunt, 

Andrew N. Medbury. 

Willard Richards. 

Horace D. Train, M.D, 

George A. Bates, jr. 

George B. Hooker. 

W.M. Park. 

George Buck. 

Jabez G. Reed. - 

J. M. Leonard 

M. C. Parkhurst. 

8. N. Miller, Harvey Cary. 

Lewis Hannum, 

Hosea P. Pierce, John Blair. 

F. A. Dorr 

H.W. P. M. Clark. 

Willard Torry.* 

F. F. Arthur. 


L. H. Pe: ase, L. Clark, G. E. Barstow. 
Charles H. Loring. 
Daniel B. Fenn. 
Richard Plummer. 
Calvin Howland.* 
W. W. Blossom, 
Nelson Bennett, Alvin B. Chamberlain, 
John Goodnow. 
W. W. Russell. 
George Hastings. 
William IL. Cowing. 
Alden F, Sprague,* R, Crossman, 2d.* 
Charles W. Davis. 
fenry E, Preston, 
H. W. Beetle. 
Aurelius Fowler, 
T. K. Leach. 
Edwin A. Spaulding. 
Isaac 8. Knight, 
J. W. Wilson, 
D. R. White, 
J. D. Batchelder. 


Pratt. 


» Arnold 8. Sweet. 


Hi. Davis.* 
*, L. Burley. 


Hanners, 8. W. Hartshorn. 


Hl. P. Sherman, L. W. Stanley. 
William E. Lewis. 

William Lloyd Chipman. 

William Combs, George Burbank.* 
Joseph Pierce. 


Henry M. Spear. 


George H. Sleeper, George Parker, 
Ezran V. Howard. 

Charles W. Moore. 

Solomon Shumway. 

ht. C, Sparrow. 

Timothy Harrington, J. Holston, 
George W, Parsons. 

Jonas Rice. 

George W. Bliss. 

W. N. Chamberlin, W. Chamberlin, 
F. C. Davenport. 

James B. Wood, 

Alonzo C, Fiske. 

John Macomber, A. H, Corey, 
George A. Walker, Albert L. Decatur. 
William Thomas. 

C. W. Hossington. 

William A. Cole, James Donnell, 
N. Morton Hobart. 

Wilmot C. Cleverly. 

Joshua Binney. 

Noble Morse. 

Charles F, Hammond.* 

Charles C. Tinkham,* 

H. H. Hastings. 

Benson Munyan. 

Henry T. Talmadge, 

Charles W. Swain. 

George Sumner Loud. 

F. H. Johnson. 

Alfred Ford, 

Henry O. Floyd, David P. Matthew is . 
John K. 'Tidd)* W. Day.* 
James Drennan.* 

W. Ansel Washburn. 

E. D. McFarland, 

David D. Powers. 

Alonzo W. Cheever. 

Edwin H. Pierce, Alonzo Cook. 


Ir you intend to do a mean thing, 


morrow. 


wait till to- 


If is are to do a noble thing, do it now. 


| | 
— | Groton..... | 
| Hawley... . 
Alford p eee 
| 
| 
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| | | 
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| 
| 
| 
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| B.W. Fay. 
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